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PAST AND PRESENT 
PRESIDENTS OF NIPPON KIIN 
VISIT AGA HEADQUARTERS 


JAPANESE AMBASSADOR-at-large Juichi 
Tsushima, and Mr Tadashi Adachi, Presi- 
dent of Nippon Kiin, together with a 
party of friends, visited the Associa- 
tion's headquarters in New York on Aug- 
ust 11, 1952. His Excellency the Ambas- 
sador was President of Nippon Kiin for 
five years after the war, and was a 
leader in the reconstruction of the Ja- 
panese Go Association as well as in. 
the revival of the national economy, 
having served as Minister of Finance 
in the first post-war Cabinet. 

Mr Tsushima later inspected Karl 
Davis Robinson's Go library, and vis- 
ited the Journal's "offices" at Madi- 
gon, New Jersey. In spite of a heavy 
schedule of conferences which led to 
the resumption of payments on Japan's 
external debts, the Ambassador found 
time to visit the Association again on 
September 8. On this occasion, as rep- 
resentative of Nippon Kiin, he confer- 
ed the diploma of Shodan (first degree 
master, amateur) on Mr Koshi Takashima 
of New York, at the recommendation of 
the American Go Association. 

In the course of these visits, Mr 
Tsushima expressed his pleasure at the 
efforts and progress being made by the 
AGA to popularize Go in this country. 
It was his opinion that in the near 
future more of our players would be el- 
igible for Nippon Kiin degrees, and he 
suggested that such candidates be for- 
mally presented through the AGA, and 
that a game by the candidate accompany 
these recommendations. 

Mr Tsushima tells us that about 7 
million people now play the game in Ja- 
pan. 13,000 hold the degree of amateur 
Shodan or higher. There are 140 profes- 
sional masters recognized by Nippon 
Kiin. Of these, two (Go-sei-Gen and 
Fujisawa) are 9th degree; there are 
eight 8th Dan masters. 
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Many Japanese ladies play Go. There 
are fifteen among the Nippon Kiin mas- 
ters, (10%!) three of the 4th Dan. It 
is interesting to note that Shogi (Ja- 
panese Chess) which lacks the flavor 
of aristocratic culture inherent in Go, 
attracts very few - there are none who 
are Shogi professionals. 

Considering Mr Tsushima's descrip- 
tion of how promising Japanese young- 
sters are trained, it is hardly sur- 
prising that no American players can 
compete, The typical pupil has learned 
the rudiments of the game by watching 
it when a child in his own home. If he 
shows exceptional aptitude, he is soon 
brought to the attention of a profes- 
gional master. Should the master agree 
with the proud parents that the child 
has talent, he recommends the lad or 
lass for a Nippon Kiin scholarship. At 
this time, the future Honinbo may be 
anywhere from 6 to 14 years old. He 
will now attend regular school five 
days a week and the Go Acadamy the 
other two. Two tutors, one 4th and one 
5th Dan,are responsible for the group. 
(The instructors pride themselves on 
being able to predict how far a stu- 
dent will eventually go, and those who 
do not have the ability to reach the 
higher degrees are usually advised to 
try another profession.) <A year later 
the youngest pupil may still be too 
small to reach across the Go-ban with- 
out almost standing up, but he already 
has the correct professional manner 
and can, at the proper handicap, give 
a Shodan a stiff fight. (What chance 
has an American, starting at 20 or 30 
and learning from other duffers?) 

The advance of a master from one de- 
gree to the next is determined by the 
result of yearly Spring and Fall tour- 
naments. All the professionals are re- 
quired to take part, unless officially 
excused. In these games the masters 
take handicaps in accordance with the 
degrees they hold. Each game played 
nets each contestant a certain number 
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of points according to the difficulty ier for us to understand this point of 
of the situation,as shown in the table view. 

on page 51. The schedule of points is Amateur tournaments are held simi- 
arranged so that the average score is larly, once a year. The highest ama- 
60; if a Shodan scores 80, for example, teur rating is 5th Dan; this is an in- 
he is stronger than his old rating novation, Mr Tsushima having been the 
would indicate, and advancement to Ni- first in history. By 1951 three play- 
dan follows as a matter of course. In ers were so honored, and now, as a re- 
these tournaments, ten hours per side sult of a special tournament held for 
are allowed for 5th Dan and higher, 4th Dan amateurs, ten hold this higher 
geven hours per side for 4th Dan and degree. 

lower masters. 


The degrees are of course relative, In this connection, the Ambassador 
and modern masters are believed to be straightened us out on the matter of 
appreciably stronger than equivalent amateur vs. professional strength and J 


degree men were a half century ago. An- status. In strength: the steps of the 
other anomaly of the system arises professional ladder are each one-half 
from the fact that 9th Dan is maximun, stone, so that 9th Dan gives lst Dan 4 
so that no formal recognition can be stones. In the amateur ladder each 
given to the rare genius who might be step is 1 stone, so 5th Dan would give 
of 10th or lith Dan strength. lst Dan 4 stones, and would give 9th 
Formerly, until the death of Honin- Kyu 13 stones. On the average, a pro- 
bo Shusai, 9th degree masters were ex fessional Shodan would give an amateur 
officio called Mei Jin (celebrated or ‘Shodan 4 stones, but since amateur Sho- 
illustrious man). This splendid title dans vary considerably and even profes- 
is now reserved to be conferred - per- sional players of the same degree may 
haps once in a century - on those 9th be almost a half stone apart, the hand- 
degree masters who in addition to high icap would vary from as little as 3 to 


technical skill are universally rever- 4s many as 5 stones. 

ed for great spiritual stature and per- 

sonality. This is consistent with the | In status: Professionals may be di- 
fact that for the Japanese adept, Go vided into two classes - the masters 


is more than the greatest of games, recognized by Nippon Kiin, and the 
having ethical and spiritual values as many players who have lost their ama- 
well. The high ranking masters are re- teur status by receiving money for 
spected in Japanese society not only teaching or playing so that they can- 
for their great skill but also for not play in amateur tournaments, but 
proven character and self-control. The have not been accepted into the Nippon 
American players present agreed that Kiin professional circle. [The former 
Mr Fukuda exemplified these qualities, sense is intended when we use the word 
and that knowing him had made it eas- "professional". | 
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Tsushima - Adachi Visits 


Nippon Kiin's income is derived 
from contributions, magazine subscrip- 
tions, diploma fees and newspaper pub- 
lication rights. In addition the pro- 
fessionals turn over to Nippon Kiin a 
share of the income they receive for 
teaching and playing at clubs,employee 
association meetings, etc. In return, 
each professional receives a salary 
from Nippon Kiin in proportion to his 
rank. 


The annual Honinbo tournaments are 
held under quite different rules than 
those discussed above. Only 5th Dan 
and higher are eligible, which results 


in about 30 or 40 entries, and no hand- 


icaps are given. In each game four and 
one-half points are added to White's 
score to equalize Black's natural ad- 
vantage and prevent draws. The tourna- 
ment is on an elimination bisis; the 
winner then plays the title holder who 


has of course stood aloof from the pro- 


cess of selecting the leading contend- 
er. Thirteen hours per side are allow- 
ed, but this limit may be reduced to 
ten hours each by mutual agreement. 
The winner of four games out of seven 
holds the title for the subsequent 


year. Until the time of Honinbo Shusai, 


the title was held for life, and was 
in effect bestowed by the previous Ho- 
ninbo, but Honinbo Shusai gave up this 


right in favor of Nippon Kiin. Since 

then the succession has been: 
Sekiyama 6th Dan 1941 - 1944 
Hashimoto 7th Dan 1944 - 1946 
Iwamoto 7th Dan 1946 - 1948 
Iwamoto 8th Dan 1948 - 1950 
Hashimoto 8th Dan 1950 - 1951 
Hashimoto 8th Dan 1951 - 1952 
Takagawa 7th Dan 1952 1953 


Takagawa came into the title in Sep- 


tember 1952, defeating Hashimoto 4-1. 
It is interesting to note that Fujisa- 
wa, 9th Dan, entered the tournament 
this year but was eliminated. Kitani, 
Sth Dan, was the unsuccessful contend- 
er in 1948, Sakata, 7th Dan, in 1951. 
Our visitors have returned home and 
the American Go Association looks for- 
ward to closer relations with Nippon 


Kiin as a result of these pleasant per- 


sonal contacts. 


SCHEDULE OF POINTS, GRAND 
TOURNAMENT OF PROFESSIONAL MASTERS OF 
NIPPON KIIN 


There are three possible situations: 

I. Players of the same strength. In 
&® sequence of games, they would alter- 
nate in taking Black. 

II. Players one, three, five etc de- 
grees apart. If one degree apart, then 
in a sequence of three games the weak- 
er would 

a) take White once 

b) take Black twice 
If three degrees apart, the weaker 
would in a three game sequence 

a) take Black once 

b) take two stones twice 

ITI. Players two, four, six etc. de- 

grees apart; the weaker would consist- 
ently take one, two, three stones re- 
spectively. 


Single games, then, can be equalized 
by rewarding the players in proportion 
to the difficulty of the situation, 
using the following schedule: 


Situation White's Score 
Win Draw Lose 


Black's Score 
Win Draw Lose 


al 205 DO Eo OFS As 

II a LOO 70 40 80 50 20 

b L110 80 50 149) 40 LO 

ILL 90° "GO "#30" 90 * (66s. 36 
Note that the number of moku by which 


a game is won or lost does not affect 
the tournament score. | 


Answers to Problems on Page 55 


f. "1. BIS, 2 ALT} 73° ALS.. 

a: *) P16, '°2 819, *3° 718; °4. R16,275 
Q17. 

3. "2 AT, *2°A6,3°3 BB. 

4. *1 Ml, °2 MO;.°3 Q2,.-°4 RO, ?*S°RE: 
"6 82, *F"Si1, °° 92, 76 PS. . 


Errata: 

Vol 3 No 2 page 24. Comment on °23 G17 
should read "Not °23 M16." instead of 
"Not °23 M17." 


GO-SEI-GEN - FUJISAWA MATCH 
Game 4 


This fourth game of the match be- 
tween the two ninth degree masters was 
commented on by Fujisawa, who played 
White and won. Go-sei-Gen resigned, 
being about 15 points behind. Fujisawa 
took 12 hours 57 minutes, Go-sei-Gen 
9 hours and 4e minutes. The dates were 
January 31st to February end, 1952. 
The translation is by Koshi Takashima, 
Shodan. 


Black White White 
1 Q16 C4 Sf 70 09n 
3 Q4 DLT 39 M6 M3 

5 E4 E3 41 Rin K4n 
7 F3 D3 43 J3 L3 

9 F4 D5 45 Dé4n C6 
Li KS C15n 47 C3 Ce 
13 J17 R6 49 B3 Be 
15 R5n Q6 51 Fe B4 
17 R1O P4n 53 Nlin M9 
19 P3 04n 55 K6 at 
21 Q5 P6 57 F6 “L10 
23 PS 05 59 010 08 
25 06n Q3 61 H6n L1l2n 
27 R3 Q2 63 P2 02 
29 85 Re 65 Q1+3 Ke 
31 S82 03 67 J2 Ll 
33407 R8 69 Q17n H4n 
35 S84 P8 

°1 - °12. The Fuseki to this point 


is identical to that used in game two. 
"15 R5. If °15 04, then °16 84, °17 
R3 and °18 R9. 
°18 P4. I wanted to play °18 03, 
put in view of the belligerent °15 and 


°17, I decided P4 was safer. I had vis- 


ualized the continuation as follows: 
"18"P4,.°19 P3, :°20, 04-then °2). 93, °22 
O07, °23 Q14 and finally °24 D1O. 


°20 04.The 7th degree Master Sakata — 


later suggested that °20 might have 
been played at Q5. W would not need to 
fear the sequence °2]1 R4, °22 03, °23 
04,°24 P5 since the black corner would 
be insecure, and °23 could be caught 
in shicho. 
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°25 06. I had not anticipated this 
play. I had expected that B would se- 
cure the corner with °25 R3. °25 06 is 
an attempt to separate the W stones. 
It is a strong play because B already 
occupies K3 and R1O, which confine W 
from expanding on both borders. 

°38 09. This does not appear to be 
the correct play, but in fact °38 08 
would be followed by: °39 M7, °40 N8, 
°41 M5 and B would have a favorable 
position. 

°41 Rl. Go-sei-Gen comments that 
this is not the best placement at this 
time. °41 N11, °42 M9, °43 K5 would 
have been stronger. 

°42 K4. It was more important for 
me to play here than to save the three 
stones around Q2 just now. 

°45 D4. This play is all right if W 
has an extension at C8, but otherwise 
is not considered good. [If W already 
has a stone at C8, then he gains noth- 
ing in the course of defending his po- 
sition, but if he has not already ex- 
tended to C8, then the strength he 
gains around C6 will make it possible 
for him to extend more daringly.] In 
this case, however, B wants to be able 
to play °51 F2 with sente. °51 F2 will 
make it possible for B to tenuki after 
°56 J4. These benefits outweigh the 
fact that °45 strengthens White on the 
west border. 

°53 N11. Good! 

°61 H6. B connects his groups with 
this play. Ll2 is an important point 
for both players, but if °61 L12, then 
°62 H6. 
 °62 L12. There were three possibil- 
ities. I could have played P2+ to save 
three stones, or invaded at R17. The 
latter would strengthen B (through °62 
R17, °63 R16, °64 Q17, °65 P16, °66 S16 
°67 S15, °68 S17, °69 R14, °70 L12) so 
I chose Lie. 

°69 Q17. Good! If °69 017, I would 
have played °70 R16; if °69 M16, then 
ORLY 4 


Game 4 


Black White Black White 016, °96 N15, after which all chance 
71 E7n H2 87 P13n J16n for uchikomi in B's territory is gone. 
73 CT J7 89 H16 K16 °96 R12. The longed-for opportunity. 
75 J6 c8 91 H15 J15 If °97 R14, then °98 S10 watari. 

TT H3 Dy 93 H14 J18n °97 S11. Double-purpose - prevents 
79 D8 B7+ 95 H17 Rlén the connection and attacks °96. 

81 J1 L17n 97 Slln R15 7 

83 K15 N16n 99 Q15 Q14 1O1l P14 102 S12 

85 Fl7n ~*~ N13 108..P/¢ 104 S817 

if ; 


es a ea ie i eke °103 P7. Black cannot successfully 
Le 8 6 ! 
i BEMand a Soriolieatl play R14, as Figures 1 and 2 show. If 
‘: Th eee LA Se} 103 Rll, then Figure 3 or 4. (In Fig 4 
i. iy} t | tes PS ie i D0 W has only one eye, but semeai results, 
- tt ee the outside black stones being none 
. ain ayaa ae too secure, and a Ko is also inherent 
1 ptt ttt ttt i yt aé} tT re in the situation.) Black's intention 
ie ptt tt el eT in playing 103 P7 is to play nozoki at 
ele ee °105 Q9 if °104 Q7. If instead °104 98, 
9 toot t tt tt tr leet a then B would proceed as in Figure 3. 
Se sc yapeceest crtee 

6 sa 61 : Aa ee ee eee * 
OE TOT OPO TO SCOOT eet Eee tH Ht 
‘OOOO OOeH OOO Be, > 

: 19GO060019600015600L 

: LOCI1O+GQO 1 H8OOO- 

eeadaehdéhs teehee + td 

Ab 1 DB GH J-K-o M NOP OR Ss. 

1 = 100 


°70 H4. Poor timing. L17 would have 
been correct. 

°71 E7. Correct. If °71 H3 to save 
the three blacks, then °72 G5 (nozoki) 
and the black stones would be cut a- Figure 1 Figure 2 
part. 

°82 L17. Last call for uchikomi. 
There would be no more chance if B had 
played M16. 

°84 N16. I could have played G17 in- 
stead, and then seized the west border 
with °86 E8 after black's 85 K17. 

°85 F17. Good. If °85 M15, then I 
reply °86 O17. 

°87 P13. The popular choice in this 
situation, although °P14 is perhaps 
safer. Later on I am lucky - I get a 
chance to invade at Rle. 

°88 J16. B cannot reply °89 K16 be- 
cause °90 K17, °91 H17, (not °91 H16 - 


LLL ae 
ote 


shicho doesn't work for B) °92 J15. It Figure 3 
is better for B to give up one stone. 
°94 J18. Usually J14 would be play- °104 S17. I give up the four stones 


ed, but in this case B would reply °95 around Q6 and R8 to take the corner. 
53 


Go-sei-Gen Fujisawa 


105 R11 R14 153 H10 (ele 
107 $18 $16 155 G10 F10 
109 98 Q9 157 Flin F8 
111 Q7 017 159 Cl16n C17 
113 015 P12 161 G7 H8 - 
115 N15 O1l2n 163 C12 C14 
117 Ml16n M17 165 C9 E8 
119 Q10 M14 167 Dl6n B16 
121 018 N18 169 B17 E16 
123 L13n L14 171 D15 D14 
125 N14 013 173 E15 E14 
127 M13 J14 175 F15 B18 
129 M12 Ql2 177 M4 L7 
131 J13 K13 179 M7 M5 
133 Kl12 Kl4n 181 L5 14 
135 J12 L11 183 N5+ G3 
137 N10On H1l 185 G4 M2n 
139 G12 G11 187 D9 Ell 
141 K18n L18 189 B8 E6 
143 F12 E10 191 F7 E12 
145 K17 M15 193 CT7+ B6 
147 J10 H9 195 B13 B14 
149 J9 © Jill 197 M8 L8 
151 Kill J8 199 NO Bll 


°109 Q8. Captures the four whites. 

°116 012. White has separated the B 
stones. °115 012 would have lead to 
°116 Q12, whence °117 013, °118 Q10 or 
RQ, rescuing the °R8 stone and consid- 


erably diminishing the black territory. 


After °116 012, B must guard against a 
white cut at Q10. 

°117 M16. Futile. B does not have 
time to continue here, since he cannot 
afford to omit °119 Q10, and the black 
stones around P15 cannot survive after 
°120 M14. | 

°123 L13. Black gives up the strug- 
gle for the corner and attacks White's 


center stones. If °123 M15, then Fig 5. 


If instead of °T18 of Figure 5,B plays 
P17, then Figure 6. 


Figure 5 


White wins by one liberty - the 
black stones around P15 die before the 
white ones around R14. : 


Figure 6 


°126 Q18 is well placed. °140 is 
followed by °141 K15+. After *143 H18 
we have a Ko fight [W takes with °144 
L15] to determine whether the blacks 


around P15 or the whites around L18 
survive. Fujisawa goes on to say: If B 
played Ne as a Ko threat, I would fill 
the K15 point, ending the Ko. If Black 
then followed up his Ne threat, I 


would have sente to size the west side. 


el Te LE LAL Te 


pees st Ae 
Datghad Shy +a abe 
TF Tver) yee 


ABC D-H FOG AJ eR LMN OP OR 8S T 


Figure 5 
TTT 1$51116$6068- 


2 ee a eee 4 ae Gg 
Me Ss feng Abe 
e bbb OO 


if tt AP ota 
42) 


ae F 
Pla AB 
Sh tc 


VOT Te 


ALB G DBR eG Ho] -K L MoN+O PEQOR-/s../T 
Figure 6 


°134 K14. Now if I can save my cen- 
ter stones, I win - if'not, I lose. 

°137 N1O. Necessary, or W easily 
makes safe through °Mll, °N12, °N1O. 

°141 K18. This, and °145, are "good 
sente". 
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Game 4 


OOOH 


5 ON 
d006 
(2001 OOOO 1% 


SOG 53447 { 
mer yee aes 
a 0016 08} 


sepa nat, 

+ EF ae 

Datghad tey> “ce alle 

hb Ae: to vdne ros A 

ASB C.Dob +R .G'.A' | KL MN OF OR S T 
101 - 200 


“W57 Pll. If *157 K10;,- then “158 FS. 


B then could capture half the whites 
through °159 K8,but I would have sente 
for a play on the west side, and could 
still win. 

°159 C16. This is often 
°160 D16, then °161 B15. 
Could B have cut off the whites in the 
center with °159 L8? No - I would re- 


seen. If 


ply °160 N7, whence °161 N6, °162 KO, 
°163 K10, °164 L7. 
°167 D16. If B tsugi at D9, then 


°K11 and White connects easily. 

°186 M2. Suppose we had the °180 - 
°186 sequence without the preliminary 
°178 L7 play (and its °179 M7 reply). 
With these two stones off the board, B 
could cut off the whites around 08 by 


Problems 
Contributed by Professor Lien-sheng 
Yang, of Harvard University. 
Ash. C DEE F.G<H J’ K*L MN, O P OR &°5T 


meee 
P+ 0 OO EU 
20000000008 


% 


B to play and live.B to play and live. 


Playing “L8. Earlier (see comment on 
°159) °N7 was an effective reply to 
°18, but now B has a stone at N5, so 
°N7 would be answered simply with °M7. 
°194 B6. I refuse a Ko fight - B 
has too many threats in the corner. 


201 Cll BlO -—_- 213, E18 F16 
203 D6+ C1O 215 F1l4 F18 
205 D10 Ble 217 G18 G17+ 
207 \DIL C13 2el9 F19 K10 
209 E5+ Kl 221 Hle+3 8§=6F17ts 
ell Ge+ E17 : 


boobed Loe Lt. 
2 2a, se 


-OOOLC 
te * 6 
| @e@eoeooe ts 
900000 
+I IOP, Can OFFS 4a 


Soe 
8, aD 

+98 
de FNS 


A Be DE 6G. oH’ ] K LM N’O POOR ST 


201-222 


°208 C13.It's a cinch - the capture 
of one black stone wins the game. 
Sd % * 


They are taken from Igo, October 1951, 
and grade from elementary to advanced. 
Answers will be found on page 5l. 


el 9 A OB 
rysoin 


qanne 


0 eee! 
SOO LOT 
PTT tL | le er et | 
ABCDEFGHYJKLMNOPQR SiT 

W to play and kill.B to play and kill. 


THE INVASION OF BORDER TERRITORIES 
by Kajiwara, 6th Dan 


This is the second of a series of the potential black territory from out- 
articles; the first having appeared in side, and should profit by the corner 
the September issue of this Journal. situation - either by living there or 
The Editors would like to express pub- getting profit from a Ko threat else- 
licly their thanks to Mr Mitamura for where. 
sending us this valuable material. 


Part 2 nt 
Invading Plays Starting at Keima ? 


Let us consider the position of Dia- 
gram 4. The situation is similar to 
that in Diagram 3, except that instead 
of a single stone at C9 Black has a 
two-stone formation on the 10th line. 


ae 
OY) 
wa 


ABeCDE FP OH] K LMR OP ORS 7 


Re wHoO Wo SP MN DW ay CC 


‘ae a ee ee ee 
ape peta || ee | Le 
ee abe | he 2 


Diagram 4 A 


Seeing this outcome, we question 
the wisdom of °2 D4. What about °2 C3 ) 
instead? This is better - see Diag 4 B. | 
W cannot live in the corner. He should 
now continue at Kata (J4), rather than 
Keima, since this more effectively com- 

A“B "GC, D.EF GHjJK LELMNOPQR ST presses the black position, and the 

Diagram 4 presence of the sacrifice stone °C4 
has restored the possibility of a fu- 

Black, then, has had opportunity to ture white play in the C7 region. The 
strengthen himself before the white in- preliminary °C4 stone, has then robbed 
vasion. This implies that W has spent the inhibitive °E10 post of some of 
a stone making territory elsewhere, its effectiveness. 
and he cannot expect to invade as deep- 
ly or as easily as he did in Diagram 3. 
The black reinforcement on the west 
makes it possible for B to be more ag- 
gressive in his defence against a Kata 
play at J4, and a future W follow-up 
at C7 which was suggested in Diagram 3 
is no longer as attractive. 

How, then, shall White attack? Sup- 
pose he first complicates the position 
by invading at C4. If B connects with 
°2 D4 (Diagram 4 A), a white play at 
Keima (°3J5) is the best continuation, MBCGDEFCGHLEUMN OP ORS = 
and after °6 G4, W can play for Ko in fe 
the corner as shown. He has reduced Diagram 4 B 
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ea NY WO SP WN DW «~y C 


—= —_— 
SoS -_— 


eSB wo WO BP MN BW aI CC OO 


Part 2 


—_= 
Oo re 


me NYO Wo BP NH AW ay CO XO 


ABCDEFGHY KLMN-OPQRST 
Diagram 5 A 


Large border territories developing 
from a2 handicap-point corner are often 


seen. Depending on the situation in ad- 


jacent areas, an attack at °1 C6 could 


go well. In this discussion we are con- 


cerned with the effect of °1 J5. If B 


consolidates with °2 H4, then °3 C3 in- 


vades at once. W keeps sente through- 
out the entire operation and uses this 
advantage to occupy N5, which, in con- 
junction with °1 J5, threatens black's 
remaining south border territory. The 
black formation is now unattractive. 
°1 J5 has been successful. As mention- 
ed before, attack at J4 is ineffective 
against a three-skip consolidation. 


+; seed 
ao A SE 
SES EPR RE RRA 


ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST 
Diagram 5 B 


result 
order 


In this diagram we see the 
of °2 K5, which B might try in 
to weaken White's attack. After °9 J6, 
W has a satisfactorily strong posi- 
tion, and has successfully reduced the 
black south border. °4 J4 would have 
been poor - W captures the K5 stone in 
shicho after °5 L4, °6 J3, °7 K6. If B 
tries to avoid this development after 


i 


°4 34, °5 L4 by playing °6 J6, his po- 
sition becomes even worse through °7 
J3, °8 H54+, °9 H4, "LO-F5,. HLL Ke. 


Part 3 
Invasion Plays Starting at Boshi 


re YY WY SP MN DW Ay C 


Diagram 6 A. 

The method used to reduce White's 
large border territory, developing 
from his two-skip corner consolidation 
(ogeima shimari), is different from 
that which would be employed against a 
one-skip formation (ikken Shimari). F5 
is the important point here and °1 F5 
is the best attack. W has several re- 
plies (F4, D5, H4, D6) at his disposal, 
depending, of course, on the situation 
in other sectors. In this diagram, aft- 
er °2 F4 and the sequence shown, the 
black stones are well proportioned, 
and Black may find time for such plays 
as D4, D3 or C5. If W plays 4 E5 in- 
stead of H4, then °5 E6, °6 D5, °7 H4. 
It is important to remember that when 
the opponent's territory develops on 
both borders, the invader is able to 
weaken only one side. 


ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST 
Diagram 6 B. 


TAKATA - GILLOOLY GAME 


The following is an offhand game, 
played between Ichitaro Takata, White, 
and Robert Gillooly, Black. Mr Takata 


is an amateur Nidan. The game was play- 


ed on August ll, 1952 and lasted about 
an hour and a half. Black had a handi- 
cap of two stones.[Mr Gillooly record- 
ed the game from memory the next day. 
The comments are his also; readers who 
have been following the Honinbo Shusal 
Fuseki series will probably recognize 
his refreshing style.|] 


White Black White Black 
1 C15 Q3 51 G2 C3 
3 Q6 04 53 De G5 
5 R3n R4 55 H4 C9Qn 
7 O4n R5 Se ef. H5n 
9 R2 Q2 59 C5n C4 
11 85 R6 61 Cll C7 
13 S6 R7 63 C6n D6 
15 Q1 02n 65 c8 B7 
LT D7 DLT 67 D8 BS 
19 E15 G17 69 D9 C10 
21 Ql4 016 71 D10 Bll 
23 J17n H16 73 Ble B10 
25 M17 M16 75 C12 J4 
27 L16 M15 TT: 33 K3 
29 N17 O17 79 K4 J5 
31 L15 014n 81 J2 L3n 
33 R16 R17 83 RQ R8n 
35 R15 S17 85 Q9 P8n 
37 Ril Cl16n an or Ef K7n 
39 B16 B17 89 K8 L7 
41 D16 C17n 91 18 M7n 
43 F3 F4 93 M8n H14 
45 G4 F5 95 G18 F18 
47 E2 E3 97 H18 E17 
49 D3 E4 99 G15 H15 
°5 R3. I think it is too early in 


the game for a venture such as this; 
before giving B the outside strength 
ceded by this Joseki, W should contin- 
ue the general Fuseki play. 

°7 $4. The customary 
much better. 

°16 02. As a result of W's seventh 
play, Black's initial handicap advan- 
tage has been increased. 


cut, Q4, is 


58 


Black's reply, 


°23 J17. Well played; according to 
W can extend to M17 or 
confine the °G17 - °D17 stones. 
*32 014. °L14 was probably stronger. 
*238 C16. Was °F4 stronger? 
°42 C17. B has lost sente, but the 
white stones are vulnerable, and as a 
consequence °D7 has changed character. 
°56 C9. There are several likely 
plays here.C9 seemed the most flexible. 
°58 H5. Still believing that °C9 is 
strong because °C15 is weak. 
°59 C5. This benefits B more than W. 
°63 C6. A mistake, but of small im- 
portance since Black already has the 
advantage here because of °59. 
*82 L3. °K2 was playable. 
°84 R8. Terrible! J8 was necessary. 
°86 P8. The last chance to play °J8. 
°88 K7. Very bad. Bis determined 
to hold his 30 points even if W walls 
off 50 in the process! 
°92 M7. B must get to H14 before W 
does. 
°93 MS. 
101 
103 
105 


°H14 would have won. 
N7 L102 H7 
H8 104 J6 
J8 106 N6 
°107 M6. Later on W reaps unexpect- 
ed dividens from this stone. 
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Takata - Gillooly Game 


White Black White Black 
107 M6n O07 155 Hil M10 
109 N& M5 157 Mil N11 
111 06 N5n 159 L10On Nle 
113 G13 HL3 161 M9 N1O 
115 H12 Jie 163 M14 K10 
117 Jlln G14 165 L9 N14 
119 Gl2 Kiln 167 K14 M13 
121 Kl2 J13 169 L14 T1l4n 
123 Lie F14 171 S814 je Se) 
125 P7 Q8 Lf 32713 $16 
127 08+ D114 2h DLS Ce 
leg D115 B14 Ly? CL BL 
131 C14 Ele 179 Dl Pin 
L133 Fld E14 181 Rl Te 
135 ‘E11 Dle 183 T3 389 
Lt DLL B15 185 $10 SL 
139 B13 P9 187 83 = ae 
141 Pll O10 189 T6n Q10 
143 P4n P5n 191 R10 P10n 
145 05 Q4n 193 N18 Qle 
147 N4 03 195 Ql1 Ple 
149 L5 M4. 197 Q17n Q18 
151 K6n Liin 199 Q15 eal Re 
153 M12 J10 

°112 N5. Black seems to be in good 

shape now; for if :°P7; °08, °Q8, °O7, 


°P6, °09, °010, °N9 etc; but W clever- 
ly eliminates this black resource. 
°117 J11. Excellent! After this the 
sequence mentioned in the previous 
note is no longer possible. 


"re0 Kil. 


this sto 

attack t 
"143 
°144 

it must 
°146 


ne 
he 


P4. 
PS. 


be 


Q4. 


B decides 


to 


sacrifice 


for sente and a chance to 


5 W stones in the northwest. 


Bait. 


°Q4 would be better, since 
played eventually. 
Catastrophe! °03 is vital. 


°151 K6. W is 15 points richer. 
°152 L1l. Anxiously trying to off- 
set the loss suffered below. °M1O was 
correct. There should be a more decent 
interval between Black's blunders. 
°159 L10. It is better not to lose 
stones in the center of the board - 
they are too conspicuous. 
°170 T14. B has sente at an impor- 
tant moment, but with reasonably cor- 
rect play on both sides, W should win. 
"180 Pl. Considering his game lost, 


Black invites the Ko at Be. 


a2 


°189 T6. This play is worth only 3 
points and could have waited. 
°192 P10. Looks harmless’ enough, 
but probably should be answered. 
. °197 Q17. The best attempt. 
9 
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°202 S15. °P18 would have captured 
the entire group, and is certainly 
prettier - the difference between a 
rapier and a bludgeon. 


*212 $19. Play continued for some 
time after this, but B has~ stumbled 
into a hopelessly won game, and the 


remainder-isn't of much interest. 
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HANDICAP 


Part 

17 #18 $198 19B 20 21 22 23 

°1 F3 - - = ~ ~ - “ 

°2 C7 - - o - - - = 

°3 «ES - ~ “ - - p6 - 
*4 D5 - D3. Ci; ~ - C6 D7 
°5 De ET cé6 - ~ - D3 D3 
°6 C3 E3 D6 - - - 63 63 
°7 C2 E2 ps - ~ - D5 c4 
°"8 B2 De C5 - - - C4 C5 
°9 Bl C8 #B6 - - - 4 B4 
°10 B3 BS 8B - BT - ODT &E3 
el B7 BY -  B5 £6 D2 
*12 B6 - C8. D7 .:C4 DT EA 
°13 D7 B8 c8 B44 C4 E2 
ee A7+* CO* D8* B3* B5* E6 


*The continuation is 


This is the second of two install- 
ments dealing with unusual attacks 
after °1 F3, °2 CT. 


Joseki 17 


°2 E5. W's intention is to follow 
up with °M3 to develop a great area on 
the south border. 

°4 D5. The safest play. 

°6 C3. Or B can play °6 E6 - if W 


then plays C3, Black need not answer. 
° 
£ i Ges. 


Or °7 E7. 


— 
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AB GCDE FGHIX 


if 
Joseki 18 
°6 E3. Or °6 D8, but °6 E4 is not 


good because °7 F4, °8 E6, °9 F6 and 
Ke. 


JOSEKI 

11 

24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

- C4 D2 E7 BS - - D3 - 

F4 C3 03 D3 C5 - - GC - 

G4 C5 c2 c8 c3 B44 - 4 D2 

E3 D5 Be C6 B6 C3 - D2 E 

F5 B3 Bl DS B4 C4 - D5 F4 

E4 D2 B3 H3 D3 D3 D5 E3+ K3 

c6 Be D2 C6 D3 C4 C4 

G3 BG E2 D6 E3 D3 65 

H4 BS C2 D5 D2 E5 Bé4 

F2 A5 E3 E5 E2 B5 B3 
AS 62 B5 
A6* F4 B6* 


shown in diagram below. 
°14 A7T+. Not °14 C6 
with sente. 
°16 is played at B7. 
°18 F4. If W replies °19 G3, then 
°20 G4. °19 D6? °20 C5, °21 E4, °22 D3. 
If Black can play EQ he has a superior 
position. 


because °15 BQ 


Joseki 19 


ABCD E F °G:.H J-K L 


"i Ds 
sure of the continuation, 
takes are permitted! 

°11 B7. Now B can play C8 or D7, 
leading to the sequences shown in Dia- 
grams 19 °:A end 19-B. °1Ll D7? °12: 6, 
°13 B7, °14 F5. °15 E4? °16 F6 threat-. 
ening °G3 or °C8. If instead °15 C84, 
then °16 D4+4! 


stronger than D5, if B is 
but no mis- 


60 


Part 11 


A 


°13 BB. °13 D7? °14 E6, °15 D8, °16 
F5, °17 BS, °18 E4+2. 

°15 BO. °15 B3 leads to the same po- 
sition with a mere inversion of se- 
quence. 


. B 


"3 05. 0r “13 Be, 
°16 E3, °17 E6, and now B can play G4 
or attack °C9. However, it is also 
quite good to play G3, intending to 
sacrifice the three stones around D7. 
If W wants to take them he must first 
play F5 - B replies G4, and W plays E8. 
Then B has sente and a definitely bet- 
ter position. 

°18 E3. Naturally 
up the F4 stone. 


°14 F4! °15 #4 


B must not give 
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ABCDEFGH J 
19 B 


Joseki 22 


°7 D5. Another acceptable play is 
°7 C4, °8 B4 (now W can play elsewhere 
and return later with °E4 or °D2; if B 
returns first, he must begin with °D2, 
and after °E3, must not omit °C5+!) Or 
°7 C2, °8 C41 (better than 8 E3) °9 E2. 

"8 c4! °8 C5 is a beginner's error - 
White would have sente after °9 E4. 

°10 D7. Important. If B does not 
play here, there may follow: °C5, °BS5, 
°B6, °B4, °C8,; °D7 or °B7, °BT or °D7. 


Joseki 23 


"6 63. Or "6°04, °7 C3, °6 Et - ae 
W now closes with °9 E3, B can play 
elsewhere; if W plays °9 elsewhere, B 
can strengthen his position with °D6 
when opportunity offers. 
"8 05.-0r *6 De, °9-E3, “10 Bt, "Ll 
°12 BS. 
°14 E6.True, B has suffered a small 
loss in the corner, but his strength 
toward the center more than compen- 
sates for this. 


C5; 


Ee HY HS SP NT BW a CO 


Joseki 20 and el 


If B elects to play °10 B7 instead 
of °10 B5, we obtain the sequence of 
Joseki 20 or el. 

In Joseki 21, 
°27 at Blt. 


°26 is played at Be, 


ASE 6 E.G. 


ABCDEFEFGH J 
CO ol 
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22 23 
Joseki 24 


°9 C6. If °9 G3, B easily makes his 
situation secure with °10 C6. 

°12 F2+. A good stroke.°12 H3 would 
lose sente. 


Se NYO W SP MN DW wa CO 


ABCDEFGHJK 
24. 


Handicap 
Joseki 25 


°3 C4. If B wants to play safe, °4 
D5 is indicated. If then °5 C3, °6 D3, 
and we have a familiar Joseki. If °5 
D3, then °6 C3 and we have the scis- 
sors Joseki. . 

°5 65. °5 D3 would be the scissors 
again. 

°7 B3. B can arrive at one of the 
variants of the scissors with °8 E3 or 
B5. 

°8 D2. Very important! D3 or C2 in- 
stead, would not be as good. 

°9 B2. °9 C6? °10 D6 - °11 B7? °12 
Bei or. "12 BSy.' 713 COs. "l4eD7, 225 B6, 
°16 C9, °17 B2, °18 D8+.It is general- 
ly best to capture such a stone before 
W threatens to save it by a ladder. 

°10 B6. Better than C6 - W must now 
play very carefully. 

°21 AO. Not D7 because W would die: 
“95 pS, °23 BT, °24 Ae. | 

°22 B8. Bis thus secure. Alterna- 
tively, he may attack the °F3 stone by 
*02' H3or 33. -If then °23 D7, *24 Dé, 
Sonne, °26 Ba. Or-if-*23: FS or °23 G5 
after °22 H3 or J3, then °24 E8 and B 
has a very good position. 


Se po Ww BP WN DW a3 C OO 
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25 26 
Joseki 26 


°3 D2. W plays this stone when it 
is important for some reason that he 
strengthen the F3 stone. 

SL aG3..' 4 Co? "5 C31) 261 D3, °7 Be, 
°8 E2, °9 Cl+ and W has a big corner. 

°7 Bl. Looks small but isn't. If B 
plays elsewhere, W plays B3 and gains 
strength while weakening Black. 

°8 B3. Now the B position is strong, 
the white threatened. 


62 


Joseki 
Joseki 27 


°4 D3. Prevents all complications. 

°6 C6. Secures the corner with sen- 
te. 

°7 D8. Now B can play elsewhere, 
but at the beginning of the game the 
continuation at H3 is good. 

°8 H3. °8 F4? °9 G4, °10 F5. After 
°8 H3, White must play F5 or G5, upon 
which B re-inforces his H3 stone and 
has two safe groups. 


Fe HO Wo SP NH Ww Aa C OO 
FP NH WO BP MN DW aI CO WO 
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*6 BG. °6:D3, °7 C4, °8 C6 is-a fa- 
miliar Joseki. 
°7 B4. °7 D3? °S BA. 


Joseki 29 


°8 D3. °8 D5 is also good, as shown 
in Diagram 30. 

°12 E5. Now W is at a loss for a 
good continuation. °13 D7? °14 C5+, 
and at the beginning of the game W has 
no Ko threats. If instead °13 C5, then 
°14 BY, °15 E4, °16 E6, °17 B3, °18 Bo 
°19 A2, °20 C2 and W cannot long = sur- 
vive in the corner. | 


ee Ho WO Se NH DW aa CO 
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(continued on page 64) 


EVEN GAME FUSEKI STUDIES 
by Honinbo Shusal 


Maneuver Seventeen 


Black White 
1 R16 2 E16 
3 Q3 A PAT 
5 C5 
Or °5 C4. , 
6 D3 
White had many choices here. 
7 C16 | 
°7 1s, of course, feasible, but B 


had an excellent alternative at Q5. If 
~°8 616, B could profitably follow with 
"9 C10. 
8 D14 
9 E17 10 F17 
Suppose White played 10 Dl6. Then 
"LE DI7;, be Cll; 1s BLT, “24 -C1ey 0715 
B18, °16 C15, °17 B16, °18 F17,°19 D18, 
°20 B18, °21 C19+2, °22 G16. This Jo- 
seki sequence develops into a very in- 
teresting large design along the north 
side in view of the white post at P17. 
ll D17 12 G16 
W could play °12 F18 instead. This 
also contemplates a large design along 
the north border by making maximum use 
of the two corner formations. The se- 
quence would be: °13 B14, °14 Q15, °15 
Ri5;. "16 -Q14; “17 R13, "16 Fis. 
13 -Q15 14 B15 
°14 puts a finishing touch to 
open side with sente and prevents 
C14. 


the 
B's 


15 B16 
Tenuki here would subject the cor- 
ner to a life-or-death Ko. 
16 Q5 
This is an important point, but W 
had a good alternative in the encir- 
cling maneuver at 015, which would pre- 
vent B's pressure at 016 and enlarge 
the white sphere. 
17 016 
Black finds this highly profitable. 
: 18 N17 
19 R7 
°19 R5 would have been very bad. 
After °20 R6, °21 R4, °22 Q7, °23 P6, 
°24 Q6, °25 P4, °26 R11, White has the 


side territory which would otherwise. 
63 


belong to Black. 


7 20 P6 
Intending either °22 03 or Q8. 
el 04 22 Q8 
a3 AS 24 R8 
25 Q4 


B cannot omit this play. e.g. °25 
tenuki, °26 R4, °27 Q4, °28 85, °29 R6, 
°30 R3, °31 R2, °32 82, °33 Q2 and the 
three black stones are lost. 

26 D8 

 W had three good choices here. To 
prevent B's extension from C5, either 
D8, or a step lower, C8, is indicated. 
°26 R12 would afford W territory at 
the expense of his opponent. °26 N16 
would add greatly to W's north terri- 
tory and prevent B's play here. 

e{. FS 

If B should tenuki, W's occupation 

of D6 would imperil the black position. 
28 G3 

°28 Is the customary guard against 

&@ possible black play at F3. 


29 R11 
°29 N16 was also good here. 
30 N16 

31 Pil 


°31 enlarges the territory along 
the side and attacks the four whites. 
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INVASIONS - continued from page 57 


°2 D5 is another good reply to °1 
F5. °3 D3, °4 C3, °5 G3 is the correct 
continuation. °11 J4 is very good. The 
white area has been greatly reduced. 


Ab CDE F.GH I] K LMNO POR S T 


Diagram 6 C 


Here White replies with keima, or 
knight's jump from F3 to H4. The se- 
quence from °3 E3 to °13 J3 divides 
the white territory and may be consid- 
ered quite successful. If W plays °10 
G4 instead of filling at E3, a vigor- 
ous Ko fight will ensue. W can suffer 
great loss from the Ko and will almost 
always connect at once. In some cases, 
B may play °3 D6 in place of °3 E3. 


Diagram 6 D 


B answers °2 D6 in kind, jumping to 
°3 H4. B can invade at E3 or elsewhere 


in the corner when he decides to do so. 


ABCODEFGHAJ KL 


6 D 


ABCDEFGH 


6 E 


Diagram 6 E. 


°3 E3 instead of °3 H4 would be un- 
desirable as Diagram 6 E shows. W an- 
swers strongly with °4 F4 and °6 G3. 
°7 D4 to °15 B4 is the only sequence 
available to Black. °16 B6 is very ef- 
fective, strengthening White's outpost 
at C10. 


To be continued 


Handicap Joseki - Part ll 
(continued from page 62) 


Joseki 31 


°5 B4. °5 C4 would be the familiar 
scissors Joseki. 

°7 D5. °7 E3? °8 D5, °9 F6, °10 D6. 
This last stone is necessary, or else 
"D6, °C6, °C2, °B3 and W can cut at C4. 

°10 is placed at D3. 
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A BCDEFGH 
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Joseki 32 
°6 E41 B must not omit this outward 
thrust. 


°8 K3. If there is already a White 


stone near K3, B should play elsewhere. 


°8 C2 is worthwhile only when the game 
is well advanced. 

°18 D6. Sacrifices the two stones 
in the corner and seizes sente. B has 
&® very secure group. 


Even Game Fuseki - continued 


32 N14 
To prevent the possible 
°N15, °M15 and °M14! 
33 J3 _ 34 NB 
A black play here would endanger 
the four white stones. 
[The study ends here, without the usu- 
al summary of the state of affairs. ] 


sequence 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


MR. MASAYOSHI FUKUDA, 6th Dan, who made so many friends among us on his 
visit last year, has sent us some excellent study material for the next 
issue of the Journal, Offering to contribute again, Mr. Fakuda asks for 
suggestions as to what would be of most interest and usefulness. 


A VISIT TO BOSTON by Mr. Kinsburg and Mr, and Mrs. Morris resulted in a 
couple of sessions of enjoyable if hardly distinguished play on the part 
of the visitors, The games were preceded by a Chinese banquet which was 
calculated to kill that keen aggressive spirit! The hosts were Professor 
LeSe Yang, and Messrs J.H. Chang, K.C. Chao, A, Grometstein, C,. Huang, 
ST. Lo, I. Mann, T.Y. Sung, and Z.V. Yue. This active Wei-ch!i group 
has been meeting alternate Sundays, usually at the home of Professor 
Yang. It is the third that he has formed in the Boston area, university 
populations being transient in character. (Mr. Mann moved to New York 
the following day, for reasons not connected with this visit.) Any 
player finding himself in Boston is advised to call Professor Yang 

(FL b-2065) - and to make sure, if he is a weak player, that he gets a 
proper handicap. 


NEW JERSEY MOURNS, NEW YORK REJOICES - Karl Davis Robinson has moved to 
430 Hast 56 Street, Manhattan. Phone PL 5-6622, One of his first actions 
after settling was to give a small cocktail party (with large cocktails, 
however) as a farewell to Ambassador Tsushima,. New York players who can 
read Japanese have been seen eying his extensive Go library hungrily. 


THE GERMAN GO ASSOCIATION isy we hope coming to life again in West Ger- 
many under the leadership of Mr. Leo Grebe, of Nilrnberg. Following a 
pattern familiar to us, he is taking the first step of getting the names 
of all the German and Austrian players. Success to himl 


FOR TRAVELING GO PLAYERS: The following is a list of the players to con« 

tact, and the places where Go is played regularly. 

BALTIMORE: Dr. G.W. Rosenthal, 2700 Talbot Road. LA 02.7 or LI 968h, 

BOSTON: Prof. Yang (see above} or Mr. S.T. Lo, 290 Mass. Av, FEL h-188. 

THE CHICAGO RESETTLERS CLUB: 1110 N. La Salle St. Chicago 10, DE 7-1076. 

THE LOS ANGELES GO CLUB: 202 N. San Pedro St. Los Angeles 12. | 

MADISON, N.J: Mr. Lester H. Morris, 25 Wilmer St, (Apt. A3~1) MA 6-2856, 

NEW LONDON, CONN: (the neighborhood of Gales Ferry ~ halfway between 
New London and Norwich) Lt. Cdr. Dean Farnsworth, Ledyard -72)0. 

NEW YORK CITY: Marshall Chess Club, 23 West 10th St., Monday nights; 
also Hotel Marseilles, 103 St. and Broadway, Saturday —* 

PORTLAND, OREGON: Mr. Paul Yearout, 5205 N.E. Mallory, MU 328l,, 

SAN FRANCISCO: Dr. W.W. Marseille, 288 Ewing Terrace, West 1-1080, Also 
daily play at the Japanese Go Club, Buddhist Temple, Bush and 
Laguna Streets, JO 7-862h, 

WASHINGTON, D.C: Mr. R.C. Blanchfield, 222-3 Chanute Hall, 3800 Porter 
Street, Ne. We. WO 9728, 

WILMINGTON, DEL: Dr. T.A. Ford, Horseshoe Hill, Hockessin, Del.HO 7491. 

TORONTO, ONT. CANADA: Mr. K. Kerns, 410 Dovercourt Road (Apt, 11). 

Phone Lloydbrook 8036, 


THE AMERICAN GO ASSOCIATION 
23 West 10th Street 
New York ils Ne Ys 


EQUIPMENT LIST ~- ISSUED DECEMBER 1952 


For a long while we have hoped to set up contact with a source of 
Japanese stones, etc, at reasonable prices, AT LAST! 


THE BRIGHT STAR TRADING COMPANY 
address: Hirakata P.0. Box No. 11, Osaka, Japan, offers American Go play- 
ers the following equipment: (ORDER DIRECTLY FROM BRIGHT STAR) 


STONES: Thirteen grades, from "A" at $3,50 to "mM" at #77.10 per set - 
180 white shell and 181 black slate, without bowls. (The $3.50 stones 
are the thinnest, of course, and tend to have slight flats on top and 
bottom, But compared to $2.00 poker chips, they are a delight! Our | 
choice is the "D" grade at %$5,10, as an excellent buy. Above this price 
the stones get thicker and thicker - "H" at $16.30 are certainly worth 
the difference, but you are beginning to pay for art. 


TSUBOS (bowls): Chestnut, $2.10 per pair: cherry *%2.50, Zelkova %2,80. 
Also larger zelkova (for the thicker stones) at $3,80 per pair. 


BOARDS: Folding boards, 16 1/2 x 17 1/2 x 1", at 6.50, 


GO#-BANS: same area as above, but with four short legs, in various thick- 
nesses and finishes from varnished 2 1/8" thick at £10 (plain polished 
$10.30) to 6 3/k" thick plain polished at *%21.70. (The tsubos we have 
seen are very pleasing. We have not seen enough of the boards to offer 
comment, ) | ee 

Prices include shipment to the United States by insured parcel post,but 
do not include customs duty, The New York Customs house informs us that 
duty (which your postman collects without any red tape) should be about 
16% on the wooden items. There is no duty on the stones, Postal money 
orders, which are transmitted by air mail, are the most convenient way 
of sending payment, Allow about 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 

Members who have dealt with Bright Star have been very pleased in every 
respect, 


COMPLETE DOMESTIC SET: Stones made of catalin (a heavy unbreakable plas-~ 
tic) which in our opinion compare well with the better Japanese stones, 
in plastic bowls, and with a 19 x 19 cardboard board, (boards only, 65¢ 
each) at the price of $19.50, may be ordered from Mr. Henry Westphalen 
73 Serpentine Road, Tenafly, New Jersey, 


LITERATURE | | | 

The Game of Go, by Lester and Elizabeth Morris, A 23 page booklet giving 
e rules and an illustrative game. Intended for those previcusly un- 

acquainted with the game. Price 25¢, payable in stamps, Order from Mr. 

Le H. Morris, 25 Wilmer Street, Madison, New Jersey. 

Modern Chess Strategy, by Edward Lasker. Contains a valuable appendix 

on Go. Order from your bookseller, 

The American Go Journal, published by the American Go Association. A 

"MUST for every Go playert Subscription included with membership in the 

American Go Association. Regular membership $3.00 per year (four issues). 

One year introductory membership for students and members of the armed 

forces, 1.00, 


THE AMERICAN GO ASSOCIATION 
Summary of the Annual Reports 


The annual meeting of The American Go Association will be held at 
8 P. Ms on January 12th, 1952, at 23 West 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 
We anticipate a full attendance of those members who are able to be 
in the New York area. For the benefit of members who cannot attend the 
meeting, we attach a summary of the reports of the President and Treas-~- 
Uurer . 


Summary of the President's Report 


Four years ago a handful of New York Go players met at 23 West 10th 
Street to discuss the possibilities of reviving the old and long dormant 
local Go Association. Officers were elected, and plans were laid for the 
expansion of the local Association into a national one, Mr. Karl Davis 
Robinson, ever mindful of the propagation of the game, put his cards on 
the table, which consisted of a briefcase-ful of plans for an English Go 
publication, JI need not go into details, you know the story. 

As I look back on our meager beginnings, the tremendous task con« 
fronting the few, I am overwhelmed with the progress made, As outegoing 
president, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to all who have given 
so freely of their time and effort to make our dreams of four years ago 
come true. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Boris J. Kinsburg, President 


Summary of the Treasurer's Report 


November 1, 1951 to October 31, 1952 


Receipts Disbursements 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1951 #81,64. gsournal ~ issues 

Typing 125,00 
1951 Memberships, regular 33,00 Photos 1u..00 
1951 Memberships, student 2.00 Printing | 203,38 
1952 Memberships, regular 378.00 postage 38.00 
1952 Memberships, student 9-00 stationery 32,25 
1953 Memberships, regular 3.00 publicity 2,05 
Sale of lack issues (result- Miscellaneous 10.00 
ing from June "Special") 80.25 Rank service charge 085 
Donations 02 Disbursements 29.453 
Receipts 511.50 Cash on hand Oct 31 1952 166.61 
— Total 596.14, Total 596.1h 


x 


I wish to remind our members that publication costs have risen, 
(membership dues have notJ) and in order to continue publication of the 
Journal it is imperative that our membership increase from year to year, 
Please be prompt in renewing your memberships, (DUE NOW!) and if you 
have children, enroll them too, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth E,. Morris, Treasurer 


